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CALENDAR FOR 1916-17 


First semester begins Monday, September 18, 1916. 

Second quarter begins Monday, November 20. 

Thanksgiving vacation, November 29 to December 4, inclusive. 
Christmas vacation, December 22 to January 2, inclusive. 

First semester ends Friday, January 26, 1917. 

Second semester begirs, Monday, January 29 ; 
Washington’s birthday holiday, Thursday, February 22. 
Fourth quarter begins Monday, April 2. 

Easter vacation, April 6 to April 9, inclusive. 

Commencement day, Friday, June 8. 
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FACULTY FOR 1915-16 


Fassett A. Cotton, President, 
A. B., Butler College; Ph. B., University of Chicago; Graduate stu- 
dent, University of Chicago; L. L. D., Franklin College 


ERNEST D. Lona, Vice President, Head of Department of Education 
A. B., Hiram College; Graduate student, University of Michigan; 
A. B., Indiana State Normal School; Graduate student, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


JoEt R. Moore, Head of Department of Rural Education 
A.B., Albion College; A. M., University of Illinois; Graduate student, 
George Peabody School for Teachers 


WINIFRED M. Kerru, Department of Rural Education 
Graduate of La Crosse State Normal; A. B., University of Wisconsin 


IRENE DENNEEN, Department of Rural Education, Critic Model School 
Graduate of Superior State Normal; Ph. B., University of Wisconsin 


RENA M. ANGELL, Head of the Department of Drawing 
B. Pd., State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Student Columbia 
University 


LINCOLN K. AtTKIns, Head of Department of Mathematics 
A. B., George Peabody College for Teachers, B. S., M. S., University 
of Chicago 


Nora Beust, Assistant Librarian 
Graduate of University of Wisconsin Library School; Student at 
Library School of Cleveland, Ohio 


GEORGE H. BRETNALL, Head of Department of Biology 
A. B., A.’M., Cornell College; Graduate student, University of 
Chicago 


JOHN MERRILL BripGHam, Head of the Department of Latin 
A. B., Bowdoin College; A. M., Dartmouth College; Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Graduate student of University of Chicago 


Dora E. Carver, Department of English 
Graduate of Indiana State Normal School; Graduate student of 
University of Chicago 


HoMER E. Corron, Head of Department of Music 
A. B., A. M., Indiana State University 
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JAmEs A. Farrcuitp, Head of the Department of Physics and Agriculture 
Graduate of Illinois State Normal University; A. B., University of 
Illinois; Graduate student of University of Chicago 


GretA W. Forte, Department of Music and of Drawing 
Graduate of Ferris Institute; Ypsilanti State Normal College (Mich- 
igan) Ypsilanti Normal Conservatory 


GUSTAVE HEINEMAN, School of Physical Education 
G. G., Normal College of North American Gymnastic Union 


*ARTHUR J. Lewis, Head of Department of Mathematics 


A. B., A. M., University of Denver; Graduate student of University 
of Chicago 


FRANK C. Lewis, Head of the Department of Manual Training 
B. S., Kansas State Agricultural College; Pioneer School of Mechan- 
ists, Seattle; Chicago Technical College; Graduate student Ames, 
Iowa 


MarGaret SPENCE, Head of the Department of Domestic Science 
Ph. B., Ed. B., University of Chicago; Graduate student of University 
of Wisconsin 


Cart B. Sputu, Director of School of Physical Education 
Graduate oftthe Normal College of the North American Gymnastic 
Union; Student at Butler College; M. D., School of Medicine, 
Indiana University 


FREDERICK W. WEckK, Department of Education 
Indiana State Normal, A. B., Indiana University, Graduate Student 
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B. S., M. S., University of Illinois 


CLayTon A. WHITNEY, Head of the Department of Geography and Geology 
Graduate of Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) State Normal; A. B., A. M., 
M. S., University of Michigan; Graduate student of University of 
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FLORENCE WING, Librarian and Teacher of Library Methods 
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INTRODUCTION 


The normal schools of Wisconsin are making ready to do their whole 
duty by the rural schools of the state. The last legislature by providing 
that the state should pay ten dollars a month the first year, and fifteen 
dollars a month extra salary, the second year, to all rural school teachers 
who in addition to a four-year high school course take a two-year special 
course in rural education at a normal school, has given impetus.to a move- 
ment that several of the state normal schools were anxious to inaugurate. 
La Crosse state normal wants to do its part in training teachers for the 
country schools. vi 

Rural Wisconsin deserves all that the normal schools can do. It is 
high time that the people in the country districts who have all these years 
been handing their dollars freely to these schools to pay the expenses of 
training teachers, should now be able to stretch out their hands and draw 
trained teachers from the normals to serve in the country districts. City 
people should and do see the justice of this movement to make the normal 
schools serve country as well as city. 

“I warn my countrymen,” said a president of the United States, in 
transmitting the report of his noted Country Life Commission, “that the 
great recent progress made in city life is not a full measure of our civiliza- 
tion; for our civilization rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the attrac- 
tiveness, and the completeness, as well as the prosperity, of life in the 
country. The men and women on the farms stand for what is fundamental- 
ly best and most needed in our American life. Upon the development of 
country life rests ultimately our ability, by methods of farming requiring 
the highest intelligence, to continue to feed and clothe the hungry nations; 
to supply the city with fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear brains that can 
endure the terrific strain of modern life; we need the development of men 
in the open country, who will be in the future, as in the past, the stay and 
strength of the nationin time of war, and its guiding and controlling spirit 
in time of peace.” 

And again we who are especially anxious to press home the thought that 
the country population of Wisconsin ought to have more of the services. 
of the state normal schools may quote from that ex-President’s forceful 
declaration: 

‘“There is but one person whose welfare is as vital to the welfare of the 
whole country as is that of the wage-worker who does manual labor, and 
that is the tiller of the soil—the farmer. If there is one lesson taught 
by history, it is that the permanent greatness of any state must ultimately 
depend more upon the character of its country population than upon 
anything else. No growth of cities, no growth of wealth can make up for 
the loss in either the number or the character of the farming population.” 
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Upon the schools of rural America rests largely the duty to check the 
drift of country population cityward and to elevate the economic, social, 
and ethical standards of country life. Within the last decade great prog- 
ress has been made in revising and re-directing rural education. State 
legislatures and state departments of education have paid special attention 
to country schools. The federal government, under the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever Act, has made an auspicious beginning. Public and private 
bodies such as the state legislature and the Russell Sage Foundation have 
employed educational experts to investigate rural schools and to analyze 
their findings on the country schoolsituation. Big business organizations 
such as the International Harvester Company and the American Bankers’ 
Association have joined in the country life movement. 

The people of the United States have a right to expect their normal 
schools to take an active part in this movement. More than half the 
normal schools of the nation are doing special work in rural education, 
and it is with pleasure that the La Crosse Normal School in this bulletin 
announces not only the continuance but the improvement of its special 
department of rural education. 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT CONCERNING 
THE DEPARTMENT 


Farmers Taxed to Train City Teachers 


For many years the normal schools of the state of Wisconsin made no 
special effort to serve the country schools of the state. Farmers paid taxes 
year after year for the training of teachers in the normal schools. But the 
farmers’ children seldom had the services of the graduates of normal 
schools. The graduates were nearly all taken by the city schools. 


Beginnings of Normal Training 


To meet the demands. of country districts for trained teachers, county 
normals were started. Their work was successful. By the time that the 
La Crosse Normal was started, in 1909, the Normal schools of the state 
had undertaken work similar in character to that done by the training 
schools of the several counties. Country boys and girls, graduates of the 
eighth grade, were given speciai two year courses of training in academic 
and professional studies preparatory to teaching in the country schools of 
the state. 


President Cotton’s Ideal 


Before coming to the presidency of La Crosse in 1909 Mr. Cotton, as 
State Superintendent of Indiana, had made a national reputation by his 
feadership along the line of industrial education, particularly by his 
championship of the cause of the rural school. It was natural then that 
President Cotton should desire to see in this new normal school a course 
for the training of teachers for work in the country schools. 

In one of his first announcements of the aims of the new normal, he 
set forth the purpose of the country school course as foilows: “It is the inten- 
tion of this school to make the two-year country school course as practical 
as possible. The professional work will be based upon the community 
problem; the geography, arithmetic, etc., being taught in their relation 
to rural school life. These subjects will be presented from the teacher’s 
point of view and in their relation to the community interests. Agriculture 
being the dominant community interest in this state, the several phases of 
this subject will be made the basis of the work in the common school 
branches.” Effort has been made by teachers and students to realize 
these aims. 
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The Department Organized 


For the first two years students who were preparing for the country 
course diploma, worked under the general direction of those having charge 
of the elementary courses. But in 1911 President Cotton with the consent 
of the Board of Regents secured a man to act as head of the department 
for the training of teachers for country schools. Mr. Moore came in the 
fall of 1911, and has been in charge of the department continuously since 
that time. Miss Margaret Fobes acted as critic teacher in 1912 and 1913, 
Mrs. Mae Okey-Halford 1914 and 1915, Miss Irene Denneen in 1916. In 
the middle of the past year President Cotton invaded the model school of | 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Normal-and brought back to the rural education de- 
partment an assistant teacher, Miss Winifred Keith. So now the depart- 
ment has the full time services of three teachers. 


$4 


The Rural Education Training School 


During the year 1911-12 the Normal made arrangements to use a 
near-by country district school for observation and practice purposes. 
The Normal paid part of the teacher’s salary, allowed the children to 
come to the Normal for manual training, domestic science, and physical 
training; it sent a special teacher of music and drawing to the school twice 
a week; it supplemented the equipment of the school with chairs, desks, 
books, etc. After four year’s trial th.s experiment is to be discontinued 
and studenis will do practice work hereafter at the normal. 


Origin of the One-Year Course for High School Graduates 


In the year 1913 the legislature in view of the needs of country schools 
and in response to the urgent advice of the State Superintendent, Mr. 
C. P. Cary, and other Wisconsin educators, passed two laws that mark a 
milestone in the country school progress of Wisconsin. One law made 
the minimum salary that a teacher can accept from-a school district forty 
dollars a month. The other law improved the law of 1909, which required 
a minimum of six weeks of professional training at a normal school, or 
the equivalent of such training, by enacting that after July 1, 1915 no 
one might enter the teaching profession in the state of Wisconsin without 
having had at least two years of training beyond the eighth grade, one 
of which should have been a year’s training in the so-called “professional 
studies.””’ As a consequence of that legislation, the graduates of high 
schools in June 1915 found that if they would teach in the country schools 
they would have to attend a normal school for at least a year and study a 
course prescribed by law. Thirty such students have been doing that 
work this year at La Crosse in the rural education department. 
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Another Forward Step in 1915 


Governor Philipp’s campaign statements in regard to his special affec- 
tion for the rural schools and his promise made to the assembled members 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association shortly after his election, were 
followed up by an important enactment by the legislature of 1915. Pro- 
vision was made for state aid to the teacher who will prepare specially 
for the work of the rural school and will stick to the work. To those who 
take a special rural school life diploma course and go to the country to 
teach, the state will pay an extra ten dollars a month the first year, and 
for the second year in the same school, a bonus of fifteen dollars a month. 
To meet the needs of students who desire to complete this special two-year 
rural course the department of rural education of the La Crosse Normal 
next year wili offer its two-year advanced course. Any graduate of a 
four-year high school will be eligible to this course. To the second year 
of this course will be eligible all who have graduated from the one-year 
advanced course and also country teachers who were graduated from the 
one-year course of a County Normal after having taken a four-year high 
school course. 


Conference Between State Department and Normal Schools in 
Regard to Rural Education Courses, January 28, 1916 


Pursuant to the passage of a resolution introduced by Superintendent 
Cary at a meeting of the board of regents of normal schools, a conference 
was held in January in regard to the one and the two-year rural education 
courses in state normal schools. Each of the normals was represented, 
either by the president or by the head of the department of rural educa- 
tion, and Superintendent Cary and his inspectors, Miss Annie Reynolds, 
Mr. A. A. ‘Thompson, Mr. W. E. Larson, and W. H. Hunt, porte 
actively in the conference. Mr. Cary was chairman. 

After lengthy discussion of the terms and intent of the law of 1913 that 
requires the “‘one-year professional course’ and after careful consideration 
of the obligations of the normal schools t» meet the needs of students 
who desire to take the “‘one-year professional course’ the conference 
adopted findings and resolutions, in compliance with which La Crosse 
Normal offers its advanced courses in rural education. 
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THE COURSES IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Advanced Courses—For Graduates of Four-year High Schools 


A two-year course for high school graduates who desire to take the spe- 
cial rural school course provided for by the law of 1915, which will entitle 
teachers graduated from this course to receive ten and fifteen dollars 
per month state aid. Graduates will receive an unlimited life diploma. 
They may teach in any school of the state but will receive the special 
state aid only when teaching in a country school. 

A one-year course for high school graduates who desire to make the 
so-called “minimum quAlification” standard required by the law of 1913. 
Graduates of this course receive a limited diploma, of third grade certifi- 
cate standing, good for five years. (See certification below.) 


Elementary Courses—For Common School Graduates 
we 


A two-year course similar to the county training school course, open 
to eighth grade graduates. Graduates of this course receive an elementary 
diploma, with third grade certificate standing, good for three years. 

A one-year course which is practically the same as the second year of 
the above, open to common school graduates who have had two or more 
years of high school work or county agricultural school work. Diploma 
as above. 
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The One-Year and the Two-Year Advanced 


Courses on High School Graduation Basis 


By the Law of 1913 


Six o’clock has struck for the day of the neglected rural school in Wis- 
consin. Time is past for allowing untrained boys and girls from the country 
common school or the city high school to try their hands at teaching by 
experimenting on country school children. The law of 1913 which provided 
that all beginners in the profession must have had at least one year of 
training in ‘‘professional studies” went into effect in July, 1915. 


Changing Attitude Toward Country Teachers 


Heretofore high school graduates who were choosing the vocation of 
teaching school were roughly divided into two classes. Class number 
one was going to take a two-year course at a normal school so as to get 
thorough preparation for teaching in the grades of a city school. Class 
number two was “just going to teach in the country” and consequently 
held that all they needed was “‘just a six weeks’ course at a county institute 
or a normal school.’ Class number one was going to make twelve times 
as much preparation as class number two. Why? Was the work of teaching 
in the city twelve times as important or difficult as the work of teaching 
in the country? No. A hundred and forty and four times comes the answer 
NO from county and state superintendents of schools. State Supt. C. P. 
Cary in a recent address to the students of the La Crosse normal school, 
speaking of the professional training and spirit and dynamic personality 
that he demanded of candidates who sought his recommendation for 
places in the profession, laid especial emphasis upon the fact that the coun- 
try teacher’s task was more difficult than that of the city teacher and her 
responsibilities and opportunities greater. And County Supt. B. F. Oltman, 
in addressing the fifty-three seniors in the rural education department 
this spring, made practically the same declaration. Those who are ‘‘just 
going to teach in the country” have begun to realize that the rural school 
is worthy of their best preparation and effort. 

But the question still remains, Why was it necessary for leading educa- 
tors of the state to secure the passage of a law, in 1913, that compels high 
school graduates who choose to go to the country school field of work 
to take at least a year’s professional training? Perhaps we can find the 
answer in custom and wages. ~ 


Custom and Country Teacher 


Custom, how slavishly we follwed her. She curled her lip in pity and 
scorn at the rural school mistress. She threw a dart of ridicule at the 
architecture and equipment of the rural school. She shrugged a shoulder 
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in disdain at thought of working among country people. And we feared 
and followed ner. We who could afford a two-year normal course jerked 
our heads haughtily in the direction of the number twos; they were not 
in our class. Or on the other hand, if we were of the unfavored class, we 
lowered our eyes and admitted that we were “‘just going to teach in the 
country.” 

But, Custom, fee you are changing. Now you admire the self-possessed 
independent country school teacher. In the rural school she sees visions 
of opportunity. Her hand and her heart are given to the transformation of 
rural life. Country people’s life is not all drab or dull. Out in the open 
country life is full of color, sunshine, beauty, honesty, and dignity. Happy 
is the part to be played by the teacher of the rural school in the reawaken- 
ing of American country life. 

Henceforth it will not be customary to look down upon the high school 
student who announces that she is going to prepare to teach in the country. 


The Laborer Is Worthy of his Hire 


Wages, too, in the past were the cause of reproach to the rural teacher. 
There was too much difference between her pay and the pay of the city 
grade teacher. It was more than the difference between the cost of living 
' in the two places.“ This seemed to argue that those who were willing to - 
accept the wages of the country school were either unworthy of the same 
wages paid city teachers or lacking in courage to demand just wages. Of 
course we know that from time out of mind the successful country teacher 
has been sought out by the city superintendent and given bigger wages to 
quit the country and go to the city position. Call the roll of the faculties 
of universities, colleges, and normals. The majority will be found to have 
begun teaching in the country school. Offer of better wages was one cause 
of their choosing to put in their life work as teacher in ay positions rather 
than in country situations. 

Wisconsin is beginning to realize that it is wasteful rural economy to 
let a difference in wages draw its teachers away into the cities. It is wrong 
to pay wages that subject its teachers to third grade ranking in the pro- 
fession. Country people are beginning to see it. Here and there country 
school districts are openly boasting that they pay their teacher better 
wages than the city grade teacher receives. This is in keeping with the 
great agricultural forward movement in the van of which is Wisconsin. 
Surely an agricultural population that can produce a Babcock and adopt- 
ing his invention attain front rank in the dairy business; a rural people 
that can support and use an agricultural college as they do the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture in the promotion of scientific farming; a state that 
can boast a West Salem Guernsey Sales Barn for pure bred cattle that at- 
tracts buyers from all over the land, and a seed corn breeder, Peter Markle, 
who takes prizes in national corn shows; surely, such a people are not going 
to leave rural schools on a poor wage basis. 
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BETTER PAY FOR RURAL TEACHERS | 


The legislature of 1915 caught the spirit of the forward movement 
in rural school business and improved the minimum wage law for teachers, 
the forty dollar per month law of 1913, by providing for a system of state 
wages to be paid in addition to the wages paid by the district. The teacher 
who remains a second year ina district school. will receive $2 a month; a 
third year $4 a month; a fourth year $8 a month additional. The purpose 
of this is of course, to reward teachers for continuous service in the same 
district and to encourage districts to pay better wages. For the district 
board that engages a good teacher at something more than the minimum 
salary, say at fifty dollars a month, with the promise of raising her wages 
each year in the same proportion that the state adds salary may reason- 
ably expect to keep their expert teacher in spite of the competition of the 
city school superintendents because as can be seen by a little computation, 
such a teacher would at the end of four years in the district be getting $66 
a month. 


$10 and $15 Special State Aid 


Further, the legislature of 1915, catching a vision of. the rapidity with 
which this forward movement in rural education is going to sweep the 
state, made provision for the demands that are sure to be made for normal- 
trained teachers: The state normal schools are to offer special courses in 
rural education. The teachers who have taken those courses are to receive 
$10 a month state aid the first year and $15 a month the second and suc- 
ceeding years. This means that henceforth country teachers are going 
to be better paid. 


The Able and the Energetic for these Courses 


But better wages and better standing in the profession make new de- 
mands upon those who would join the ranks of rural school teachers.- The 
bells of the new rural school day call for teachers who are endowed with 
brain-power, health, and physical vigor; for those who have been specially 
trained to make use of their mental, moral and physical strength in the 
work of developing or rather in aiding the development of country boys 
and girls, body, mind and soul. Candidates for this course must be able 
to measure up. The work is the stiffest in the school. Tail-enders in high 
school graduating classes better not choose this course. It is for the strong; 
for the energetic, the aggressive, the self-reliant; for the dynamic; for the 
sunrise-greeters and the hill-toppers: 
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Subjects of Study and Training of the Two-Year 
Advanced Course 


First Year 


First Semester Second Semester 
PA PPICIINCUTO eat 0. ) sAsale do: 3* Civics and Rural Economics..... 5 
PATIRMENOHICH cise 2 hs ev he wa cs 5 History... P14 oe REM 5 
Domestic Science.............. Za Handwork. . ‘. Ny Sie se RE 
RT QURE ADIL VES ee sok see tres Se ok a Practice teaching 1 ‘ar... ane 5 

DSO SUAVOMATUS....6 o  axtie coe ok. 5 Method and Management 1 ar. 
Physical Education. . Se aes School: Laws eae waren cs 1 
Physiology and Hygiene 1 ‘ar. é S 2 Penmanshbip.. 2 

Library Methods 1 qr........ 
20 Dy 
Second Year 

First Semester Second Semester 
Drawink ees cce i was , ease fs 5 Advanced Agriculture.......... 5 
Elementary Science....... ay eer Arithmetic and Farm Accounts.. 5 
English Composition......... S 5 Musics... oes PO, a. 3 
Epica OU DEE ey eee aah Re ural Sociologya.ee oe 3 
UGTA GUE healer as oes 2 Practice Teaching..... Ra LALS bs PES 
RR OOACOR Vite Lee oie es claces 5 — 
eenveical braming..” .: 2... S228 3 ot 

25 


, 


* Figures refer to the number of recitations per week. 

Note—The one-year course for high school graduates is to he practically 
the same as the first year of the two-year course. This will enable students 
to return after graduating from one-year course and complete the two-year 
course in one more year. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture. This course is a rapid survey of the subject matter that 
may be used in the rural school in the nature study and agriculture classes. 
It includes the study of the Manual, a study of the correlation of the other 
subjects with farm life, and of work with model school children in the 
school garden. 


Advanced Agriculture. This course includes a study of soils, physio- 
logical and biological agencies in their relation to crop production, breeds 
of animals, principles of feeding, care and handling of milk and its prod- 
ucts, diseases and insect pests and how to combat them, farm machinery, 
farm records, etc. 


Arithmetic. A thorough review of the fundamentals and special 
attention to the study of relating arithmetical drill, problems, and illus- 
trative lessons to the rural work and business. The course includes careful 
study of methods of teaching as outlined in the manual. 


Arithmetic and Farm Accounts. ‘This course is intended to be a 
more intensive study of the materials and methods of arithmetic in rural 
schools together with an effort to devise a system of farm accounting that 
may be used to supplement the arithmetic work of the country school. 


Civics. Study of the constitutions of the state and nation as the written 
guarantees of civil and political rights and the framework of our repre- 
sentative republican government. Relation of government to home, 
school, industry, recreation, health... The services of government, local, 
state, and federal, to the individual and to the community. The duties 
of citizenship. Rural Economics will be approached from the civic side in 
the study of such topics as public roads, rural credit laws, taxation of real 
estate, inspection of dairy farms, weather and crop reports and other 
services of the state and national departments of agriculture. 


Drawing. Freehand perspective. Blackboard sketching. Brush and 
ink, pencil, charcoal, and watercolors. Elementary constructive work 
and bookbinding. Theory and method of teaching appreciation of beauties 
of nature and art. 


Elementary Science. <A study of materials and methods of presenta- 
tion. A basic study for the work of teaching nature study and agriculture 
in rural school. Earth, air, water, sun, electricity, plant and animal life, 
offer materials for observation and study of the great principles of the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, and geology. 


English Composition. Not so much theme writing as the study of 
the sentence and the paragraph. Methods of teaching composition. 


Geography. ‘The principles of geography which everyone must know 
before attempting to teach it. Both the academic and the method side are 
treated. Climatic factors are studied somewhat in detail, but the physical 
locational, industrial, and commercial, with special reference to rural 

economy, are also carefully treated. — 
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Grammar. An inductive presentation of the definitions, rules, prin- 
ciples, and usages of language and grammar. Given in close correlation 
with the work in language and English composition. 

Handwork. Some elementary work in drawing that may be used in 
the rural school, designing, paper-cutting, etc., with devices and methods 
of seat-work and school-room decoration. Some manual training projects 
that may be pursued in a country school with little equipment. 

History. Emphasis upon the agricultural development of the nation. 
Topical studies. Students shown how to obtain and make use of supple- 
mentary materials in books, papers, and pictures. Methods of presenta- 
tion according to the manual and course of study. 

Language Arts. This course is intended to be a careful study of the 
materials and methods of presentation in the rural school of the closely 
related subjects of the rural school curriculum, required by law, such as 
Reading, Orthoepy, Orthography, Literature, Composition, and Grammar. 
The Manual will be the basic text. 

Literature. Study for appreciation of masterpieces, with study of 
methods of presentation. Also study of the juvenile and young people’s 
reading circle literature, methods and means of promoting. 

Library Methods. Study of the use and care of books, the care and 
cataloging of the library books. 

Method and Management. Study of the recitation; its purposes; 
the various types of lesson; fundamental educational principles; the 
question and the treatment of the answer; conditions necessary for a good 
recitation exercise. Study of the relation of teacher to the pupils, parents, 
board, and community; her duties in regard to property of the school, 
the health and moral welfare of the children, the stimulation of a progres- 
sive school spirit; her relation to the county superintendent. 

Music. Elements of harmony, terminology, and sight reading. Instruc- 
tion given in teaching children’s songs; how to train the ear and voice 
of the monotones; how to teach songs by note; how to improve the voice 
of the teacher. 

Pedagogy. A basic text-book in applied psychology followed by a 
study of certain sociological and psychological principles of education, 
with some particular reference to the country school’s peculiar needs. 

Physical Training. Gymnasium and outdoor exercises, plays and 
games. Instruction on stimulation and direction of play and recreation 
among country school children. 

Practice Teaching. (See Model School). . 

Rural Sociology. Study of rural social organization; prevention of 
crime and poverty; health improvements, etc., 
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The Elementary Courses for Non-Graduates of 
High Schools 


Two-Year Course 


The La Crosse Normal still maintains the two-year course open to 
graduates of the eighth grade. However this course will likely be discon- 
tinued after this year. There is still some demand in the country districts 
for the young people who are graduated from this course. Two years of 
schooling in the city does not change their affections for county life, 
especially when the course is administered in such a way as to direct their 
attention to and stimulate their interest in country community life and the 
rural school. No one should enter this course unless she feels that country 
life is as important as city life and that teaching in the country is as im- 
portant as teaching in the city. City eighth grade graduates are advised to 
go to high school rather than to take this course. We advise rural school 
graduates also to go to high school at least one year. ; 

Since the organization of this course 124 teachers have been graduated 
for service in the country schools of La Crosse and other county district 
schools. While not as much is expected of these graduates as is expected 
of those graduates who have had an additional four-year course in high 
schocl, many of the country school graduates have made enviable records 
as country school teachers. Some have returned to the normal school and 
completed a regular life diploma course. 

Graduates of this course are given a special diploma of the normal 
school with the standings recorded on the same in each subject required 
by law for country school teachers, according to sections 405 and 411, 
Wisconsin. Statutes 1913, certificates which qualify them to teach one 
year in La Crosse County. If they are successful, the county superintend- 
ent countersigns the certificates and makes them valid for two more years. 
The law also authorizes any other county superintendent of Wisconsin to 
issue a certificate to a holder of this training school certificate. But, before 
a graduate of this course makes a contract with a school board outside 
of La Crosse County, she should send her standings. and certificate and 
normal school recommendations to the county superintendent of the 
county in which she expects to teach, asking him to grant her a certificate. 
It is not obligatory, but it is customary, for county superintendents to 
accept the training school certificate in lieu of examination, and to grant 
a third grade county certificate. . 


One-Year Course 


For several years it has been customary for some common school grad- 
uates who wished to teach school to take two years in high school and 
then to transfer to the county normal or the state normal to take a year’s 
course in training to teach in the rural school. 
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To many students who found themselves unable to complete the high 
school course of four years this combination course of three years has 
seemed to be a short cut to their chosen field of employment. 

The La Crosse Normal does not urge any high school student to come 
to the normal before completing her four year course in the high school. 
The broader the foundation the stronger the superstructure of special 
training in rural education will be. But if any students of four year high 
schools or any graduates of two-year high schools find themselves in a 
position where they must choose a place where one year can most advan- 
tageously be used in preparing to teach in the rural school, the state 
normal at La Crosse will admit them to this course in rural education. 

The subjects to be pursued are, in general, the same as those of the 
second year of the above course. However, the head of the department will 
arrange the program of studies so as to avoid needless duplication of 
work covered in the two or more years of high school or of County Agri- 
cultural School. 

“- 
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Subjects of Study and Training 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 


First Year 


First Semester 


Hours a week 


Reading and Orthoepy.................... is 
PHYSIOlIOZY icin eee D 
Arithmetic and Algebra.................. o 
(xe0gTanhyih 2 ieee 5 
Dom. Science or Man. Training.... 3 
Penmanship and Spelling................ 2 


Second Semester 


Hours a week 


(STAMINA. ts ee en eee ee & 
IVEUISIG: sh.ctnct tates teen ee 5 
Arithmetic and Algebra................ 5, 
Botany. 222s eee a 
Physical Training and Hygiene.... 3 
Penmanship and Spelling.............. 2 


Second Year 


First Semester 


Hours a week 


Composition: ..).cmk... see eee 5 
De Ss, History. ese eee ee eee : 
Drawing fo ces kee es 


Manual Pedagogy nd oe: 


Management) 2.27 5 


Physical Training and Hygiene...... 3 
Library Methods, 2 hours a week 
for nine weeks. 


Second Semester 


Hours a week 


“Americansbiterature-v oo ec csc: oS 
Civics and VE GONnGNICSs see 1 
Methods, Observation and 
Practi¢e Oe ok. Gee 5. 
AGPiCHItUTe:s eines sco eee 5 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture. 


This course is designed to continue the training in obser- 


vation of nature and experimental work in the laboratory and in the field. 


A large part of the work is devoted to the school garden. 


Instruction is 


given in relating the work in the school room and the garden and other field 
work, and to the play and work of the home. 


Second semester. 


Arithmetic. 


position of methods of presentation. 
Burkett and Swartzel’s ““Farm Arithmetic.” 


country life. 


5 credits. 


Fundamental principles and operations, with careful ex- 


Practial problems drawn from 
Some ele- 


mentary algebra is given. Thorough review and drill. 


Throughout the year. 


10 credits. 


Botany and Zoology. Botany and zoology are nature studies which | 
are designed to broaden the education of the country teacher and make her 
a keener observer and a better guide to children in their observations of 


plants and animals. 
agriculture. 
i] 
Second_semester. 


This course lavs foundations for geography and 


5 credits. 


MHOMAGNVH AGNV ONIMVUC SHOINAS AYUVINANATA 
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Civics and Economics. Local and state government; review and 
study of powers of congress; inductive study of elementary rural economics. 
Students are shown how to relate civics and economics to history— 
national, state and local—and to relate the current activities of country, 
city and nation. ’ 

Second semester. 5 credits. 


Composition. This course includes a review of the common rules and 
usages of the English language, both oral and written. The art of writing 
is made a subject of study and practice. Each student is stimulated to in- 
crease her power of word-expression. Emphasis is given to the fact that the 
teacher’s success in the class room will depend largely upon her power to 
communicate to her pupils clearly, forcefully, and pleasingly by word of 
mouth, her ideas, thoughts and sentiments. 

First semester. : 5 credits. 


Drawing. Use of brush and ink, pencil, charcoal, and watercolors in 
sketching from nature. Elementary constructive work; clay, designing, 
paper cutting,etc. Instruction in “‘busy work” and school-room decoration. 

First semester. o credits. 


Domestic Science. In this course cooking and sewing are given to 
show the teacher the possibilities of this work in the country school. In 
cooking, for example, time is spent on the study of the preparation of hot 
lunches in the school, and on the methods of serving refreshments at school 
entertainments and at community gatherings. 

First semester. 3 credits. 


Geography. The world ridge and its relation to the great ocean. The 
continents; location, size, mountains, etc. The leading countries; climate, 
products, exports, imports, cities, etc. Text: Dddge, ‘““Advanced Geo- 
graphy.” Some time is devoted to the Manual and Methods. 

First semester. 5 credits. 


Grammar. Webster’s grammar is used as the basic text, but the course 
is very largely devoted to an inductive presentation of the definitions, 
rules, principles, and usages of language and’ grammar. 

Second semester. 5 credits. 


History. Not a general review but rather an extensive study of certain 
parts of American History. Emphasis placed upon the agricultural de- 
velopment of the nation. Students shown how to obtain and make use of 
supplementary materials of history. 

First semester. 5 credits. 


Library Reference. In this course careful instruction is given in the 
matter of cataloging books for the rural school library, care of the books, 
selection and ordering of books, and use of the library books as supplemen- 
tary to the textbooks. Mounting of pictures, mending of books, and the 
keeping of books clean, are included in the course of instruction. 

One quarter. 5 credits. 


Literature. Brander Matthews gives the student a formal introduction 
to the chief American authors; Page supplies a collection of poems from 
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each of the chief American poets. Other writers whose selections are found 
in school readers are also studied. Fundamentally this course is a contin- 
uation of the course in reading. 

Second semester. 5 credits. 


Method, Observation and Practice. Observation of teaching and of 
children’s response to teaching is basic to the study of the method of the 
recitation and the study of the devices especially useful in the various sub- 
jects taught in the country school. This part of the professional work is not 
confined to this course alone, but is included in the work of other courses. 
Betts, Charters, and the State Manual are the text-books for the work in 
method and practice. Each student is required to teach daily for at least 
nine weeks in the country practice school, under the direction of the critic 
teacher. 

Second semester. 5 credits. 


Music. Elements of harmony, terminology, and sight reading. In- 
struction given in teaching of children’s songs; how to train the ear and 
voice of the monotones; how to teach songs by note; how to improve the 
teacher’s voice. 

Second semester. 5 credits. 


Penmanship and Spelling. The work in penmanship is designed to 
improve the teacher’s writing and to instruct her in the method of teaching 
writing, also to teach the importance of proper writing on the blackboard. 
Spelling is carried along with the writing work as well as in connection with 
the work in reading. : 

Throughout the year. 2 credits. 


Physical training. Every student is required to take physical training 
for her own sake and also for training in drills, games, and physical exercises 
useful in her rural school work. 

Three times a week throughout the year. 3 credits. 


Physiology. General facts of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. Em- 
phasis given to the relating of this study to the habits of children in the 
country school and home; to sanitation; to clothing, feeding, etc. 

Second semester. 5 credits. 


Manual, Pedagogy & School Management. In this course, text- 
books are supplemented by work in observation. The aim of the course is 
to train the young teacher to interpret the behavior of children in terms 
of mental activity, and to show her how she may stimulate and guide them 
towards desired ends. 

First semester. 5 credits. 


Reading and Orthoepy. The aim in this course is to make of each 
student a pleasing and forceful reader; to develop good habits of study of 
the author’s thought and sentiment; to develop power of interpretation 
and an appreciation of good literature; to lay foundations for the training 
in methods of teaching reading in 9 country school. Spelling, word-study, 
and the use of the dictionary are also included. 

First semester. | 5 credits. 
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PRACTICE TEACHING 


During the past five years nearly all the observation and practice 
teaching has been done in the country model school. This school was a 
twenty-minute walk from the normal. Substantial improvements were 
made in the building and its equipment. During the past year the school 
board installed domestic science apparatus and a sanitary drinking 
fountain, as shown in part in the picture on a preceding page. 

No attempt was made to make this country school conform to the city 
type of school, or to the ordinary normal training school type. It was a 
frank attempt to use an ordinary country school, for better or for worse, 
as an experiment station in education. Indeed, it was the desire of all 
concerned to develop the school into an ideal district school, of the country 
and for the country. No great changes were made in the course of study; 
in fact, special effort was made to follow the course of study laid down by 
the state Manual, so that student teachers might get practical help in the 
organization and conduct of a regular rural school. ; 

In that school the children were taught with special reference to their 
rural experiences and interests, their country ideals, and their probable 
future life work in the country. 


CHANGE IN POLICY 


However, the policy in regard to practice teaching is to be changed dur- 
ing the coming year. The model school of the department is to be removed 
to the normal. It will effect a saving in the time formerly spent in travel 
to and fro by the practice teachers. Observation work can be carried on 
more conveniently. The critic teacher can maintain more close relation 
to the students of the department. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The Normal school building is on State street between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth streets. Street cars bring students to the corner of Sixteenth 
and Main streets, from whence it is one block north and one block east 
to the school campus.. The spacious grounds of the school have been 
transformed by the City Park Superintendent Mr. J. A. Forrer, into a 
place of beauty. Students find pleasure also in the fact that the location 
of the school makes it possible for them to reach the river, the railway 
stations, the stores or theatres in a twenty-minute walk; or on the other 
hand to reach the city parks and the bluffs in a half-hour stroll. 


THE CITY OF LA CROSSE 


The city of La Crosse is a thrifty commercial and manufacturing center 
situated at the confluence of the La Crosse, Black and Mississippi Rivers, 
served by steamboat lines from St. Louis to St. Paul. Its business and pass- 
enger traffic is also well-served by railroads, the C. B. & Q., the C. & N. W.. 
the C. M. & St. P., the G. B. & W., and the La Crosse and Southeastern. 

La Crosse is noted for its good streets, abundant shade, numerous parks, 
fine residences, public buildings, and its fine school system. ‘The scenery 
about the city is unsurpassed. Grandad Bluff, which rises six hundred 
feet above the valley, is one of nature’s most attractive productions. 
From its summit, a half-hour’s climb by the student, one can get a fine 
view of the city, the river, and the hills. 

La Crosse is a city of more than 35,000 people. It is growing steadily 
and its citizens are looking forward to the time when the census reports 
shall say: La Crosse, Wisc. city of 50,000; flourishing center of manufac- 
turing and commerce; important Mississippi river port on the deep-sea 
steamboat line; educational center. The people are unstinting in their 
support of the common schools and their high school, as well as their 
many strong private schools. They are hospitable to the students of 
the Normal school and hopeful that this institution may in the years to 
come develop, along with the growth of the city and the surrounding 
country, into a four-year Normal College. 


EQUIPMENT 


The building is a beautiful new structure,nearly two hundred feet square. 
It has a large auditorium, seating 1,000 people, gymnasiums and baths for 
both men and women, light. and airy halls and corridors, well equipped 
laboratories, and individual lockers for the convenience of each student. 
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There are tennis courts, running track, baseball diamond and play-grounds 
on the campus, a new ball park but a few steps away, one of the popular 
city parks nearby, and a large athletic field two blocks away. 


THE LIBRARY 


The library includes several thousand volumes, consisting of general 
reference books and books that circulate. There is a collection of 3,000 
mounted pictures. Books and pictures are classified according to the 
Dewey Decimal System. The books are made accessible by a card 
catalog. 

The leading periodicals are found in the reading room. Several daily 
newspapers are on file, and many weekly newspapers from neighboring 
towns are sent free through the kindness of the editors: 

The students are allowed free access to the La Crosse Public Library, 
a collection of 22,000 volumes, and receive much help in general reference 
work and supplementary reading from this collection. 


THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


Situated in the west hall of the second floor are two large show cases 
exhibiting in part the objects of interest that have been gathered in the 
museum. At one time the exhibit may show a collection of Civil War 
relics, including swords, uniforms, fire arms, and paper money of war 
times. At another time, the cases may contain a group of household 
articles that were familiar to our grandparents, but are now out of use, 
such as the sand box and the wafer box, quill pens. candle snuffers, old 
type lanterns and sperm oil lamps. ‘Two spinning wheels also belong to 
the collection. ‘The museum includes a large collection of Indian relics, 
many articles. of old-fashioned costume, besides old farm implements, 
such as an ox-yoke, flail, grain sickle, and ox shoes. There are also many 
documents, letters and newspapers. 

The entire contents of the museum have been either donated or loaned 
to the Normal School by students and by friends, both in La Crosse and 
in other towns. Gifts and loans will be gratefully received and duly 
acknowledged. They are kept in cases under lock and key and are safe 
from loss or damage in any way. 


WORKING WAY THROUGH SCHOOL 


Many a successful man, like Garfield, McKinley, Beveridge, has looked 
back with pride to the days when he wholly or in part worked his way 
through college. This school encourages young men and women to help | 
themselves. Citizens of La Crosse are glad to give employment. Persons 
desiring to work should write at once to the president of the school. 


AUVAAIT 
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~BOARD AND ROOMS 


Students are required to arrange for rooming and boarding places 
through the Normal school. 
. Arrangements are made for the accommodation of students in some of 
the best homes in the vicinity of the Normal School. This is a great 
advantage to the students, and is a source of satisfaction to their parents 
as well. The locating of pupils is under the supervision of the school, 
the Dean of Women being in direct charge. 

A large number of rooms are offered, the prices ranging from 50 cents 
to $2.00 per week for each student. Board at prices ranging from $2.75 
to $4.00 may be had.in private homes. A list of available rooming and 
boarding places is on file in the president’s office. 

The lunch room under the management of the school, serves noonday 
lunches at actual cost, cafeteria plan; also regular meals, morning, noon 
and evening, seven days, to a limited number, also at cost. 


FACULTY ADVISERS 


To secure more intimate relations between the faculty and students, 
so that students may have help and counsel which they so often need and 
desire, students on entering school are assigned to groups, at the head of 
which is a member of the faculty. The faculty adviser takes a personal 
interest in the welfare of the members of this group. They are encouraged 
to come freely for advice. 


LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES — 


The Eclectic Club, and the Websterian Debating Society, for young 
men; the Sapphonian Society, and the Forum, for young women; the 
Buskin Club, the Amherst Club, and the German Club, open to both men 
end women, are all flourishing organizations. 


THE SCIENCE CLUB 


The La Crosse Science Club is an organization of students of the Normal 
School, members of the faculties of the Normal School and High School, 
and citizens of La Crosse and vicinity who are interested in science. The 
object of this club is to interest its members in science, and to disseminate 
a knowledge of modern scientific investigations and their results. At its 
meetings.which are held monthly, papers are presented and reports made. 
Through committees the club keeps in touch with local, state and nat- 
ional advance in the lines of public health and science teaching. 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Y. W. C. A. is one of the largest and most successful organizations 
within the student body. It is non-sectarian in nature, doing a com- 
mendable work in training its members for leadership in religious and 
social service. During the past year the ‘“Y girls’ have contributed 
several social evenings to the students and faculty; they have assisted 
in carrying on social work at Bethany Center; they have raised funds 
wherewith to pay the expenses of their delegates to the Geneva Confer- 
ence. New Students will find a warm welcome and friendships among 
the; ““Y -girls.” 


GIBBONS CLUB 


The Gibbons Club is an organization similar to the Y. W. C. A. of 
Normal and High School catholic girls. It is under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Catholic Ladies’ Club of La Crosse. The purpose 
of the club is to provide for the religious and social welfare of its members. 
It is open to all catholic girls. Especial welcome is extended to all new 
girls in the fall. Catholic girls who expect to attend La Crosse normal in 
the fall may write to Miss Ebba Tierney, 710 West Bvd., Duluth, Minn., 
who is chairman of the train committee and she will arrange to meet new 
girls at trains and help them in finding rooming and boarding places. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The student Y. M. C. A. got a late start in the La Crosse Normal but 
is now a thrifty organization. Its members enjoy special student priv- 
ileges at the city “Y” and receive the counsel and support of the general 
secretary of that institution, Mr. A. C. Gran. Regular Monday meet- 
ings are held, which are of a non-sectarian character. Local and outside 
speakers have addressed the members. At the winter conference of all 
the Wisconsin student Y. M. C. A.’s, La Crosse Normal Y. M. C. A. was 
represented by two de'egates. And fourteen students attended the Gen- 
eva Summer School. Young men entering school in the fall will be met 
by representatives of the ““Y Men” at the trains, will be given assistance 
in getting acquainted, and ‘‘shown the ropes” in general. New men 
ought to join the Y. M. C. A. 


SCHOOL PAPER 


The school paper, “The Racquet,” is a weekly student publication of 
merit. It serves as an exponent of the various organizations and depart- 
ments of the life of the school, | 
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PRIZES 


The American School Peace League offers prizes for essays on any 
subject relating to peace. Valuable prizes are given for excellence in 
scholarship, in public speaking, and athletics. Appropriate rewards are 
given for excellence in debate, football, basketball, tennis, and track work. 
The local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution offers a 
cash prize of $10.00 for the best essay on a subject announced at the be- 
gining of the year. 


ATHLETICS 


With a large enrollment of men in the school it has been possible to 
support athletic teams in all branches of collegiate sports and games. 
La Crosse Normal has been represented by athletic teams in Milwaukee, 
Whitewater, Platteville, Prairie Du Chien, Winona, Rochester, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Superior, River Falls, Stevens Point, Grand Rapids, Wausau, 
Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Indianapolis, and other cities inside and outside 
the state. The school has one of the finest track and athletic fields in 
the state. This year, in June, La Crosse entertained the track teams 
from all the other Normals in the second annual inter-normal track and 
field meet. 

Besides these ‘“‘varsity’’ team activities the school each year conducts 
class tournaments and games, such as inter-class basketball tournament 
for men, inter-class basketball for women, inter-class indoor track, inter- 
class baseball, tennis tournaments, and inter-class track and field meet. 
These activities give opportunity for a large number of students to learn 
the games. No teacher who has been graduated from the La Crosse normal 
need ever confess that he or she is ignorant of the rules and essential 
playing points of the athletic games enjoyed by the youth of the state. 


LECTURE COURSE 


The school supports an annual course of lectures and concerts of high 
grade. ‘The liberal patronage of this course by the citizens of La Crosse 
and surrounding towns, has made it possible to bring to this institution 
some excellent talent. 

The course has embraced such lecturers as the following: Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes; Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University; Pres- 
ident Southwick of the Emerson School of Oratory; President Vincent of 
the University of Minnesota; Lorado Taft, the sculptor; John Mitchell, 
the labor leader; Father Cleary, an eminent Catholic priest; Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley; Dr. N. D. Hillis. 

The course also includes each year some excellent musical and dramatic 
numbers. Past programs have included: The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra; The Flonzaley String Quartette; David Bispham, the great 
baritone; The Coburn Players; Leland Powers, the impersonater; Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; The Wisconsin Players; Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
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THE LADIES’ GLEE CLUB 


The Ladies’ Glee Club is an organization of fifty selected voices. The 
club studies glees, choruses, quartettes, etc. Concert trips are taken in 
the spring and an annual concert is given at the Normal School. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Normal School Orchestra consists of twenty-five pieces, and is 
open to both men and women. The best of chamber music is made the 
basis for study and performance. 


THE BAND 


The Normal School Band is an organization of thirty-five young men. 
It has already maslered some of the best band music. It gives weekly 
concerts during the spring and early summer months. 


THE CHORUS 


The work of the Normal Chorus forms an important part of the musical 
education and training of the entire school. All students interested en- 
gage in it three times a week for a period of thirty minutes. The study 
of some well known masterpiece becomes the basis for the Annual Concert 
given by the student body in the spring of the year. Soloists of wide 
reputation are engaged to aid the chorus in making this event an artistic 
success. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


The following resolution, adopted by a joint committee of representa- 
tives of the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin state normal 
schools on March 12, 1909, states the rules which govern the acceptance 
of normal school credits by the University. 

Resolved: That graduates from the present. German and Latin 
courses of the State Normal Schools be granted sixty unit hours of Univer- 
sity credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree; provided, that such stu- 
dents must absolve all University requirements for such degree; and, 
provided, further, that in the selection of courses in the Normal School, 
courses of University grade be selected, preferably from science and 
mathematics; and provided further that students taking elementary 
foreign languages in the Normal School must comply with the same 
language requirements as students entering the University with no foreign 
language. 

Resolved: That graduates from the present English Course at the 
State Normal Schools be granted sixty unit hours of credit toward the 
Bachelor of Philosophy degree, sixty unit hours of additional credit to 
be required for graduation. : 
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RELATIONS WITH COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Graduates of county training schools who entered the Training School 
as graduates of four-year high schools are given three-fourth year’s credit in 
this school, in the courses for high school gradustes. 


INTER-RELATION OF WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Full credit is given by one normal school for the work done at another. 
A student from one school, before he can be admitted to another, must 
present from the president of the school which he has attended, a cer- 
tificate of honorable dismissal and a copy of the credits obtained. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The school year consists of two semesters of eighteen weeks each and 
a summer term of nine weeks. The work of the school is organized on the 
semester basis, but in many subjects it is possible to begin work any quar- 
ter. Students are advised and urged to enter at the beginning of uate year, 
if possible, or at- the beginning of the second semester. 


SCHEDULE OF FEES AND TUITION 


Incidental Fees 


Per Semester. 
Students in the regular Niet Departments, preparing to teach 


Mr ieeOlcin ss HOOK rent neluded . c).ceten ee nce eee caren ie. $5.00 
Students in the regular Normal Departments, not preparing to 

teach in Wisconsin, book rent included...............0.......ceeeeee 14.00 
Students in college course, book rent included.........00..0.00..eee. 14.00 
Students in the department of physical education........................ 5.00 

Tuition 

Pedident=-o1s WISCONSIN IAN V COUTSE a «cae tee ituciseee tan ed nanan eee Free 
Non-resident Normal School students, not preparing to teach in 

NSC OSI ema uete eth ier. 0t att eiteas shy edie arane aang ae aren $35.00 
Non-resident College: course: students: 2.0 )hst/ eset eae 35.00 


Non-resident students in the department of physical education 
Hotmrepariig to-Leach- in WISCONSIN, *.... ecm me ss4ar ue artes ve 35.00 
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Laboratory Fees 


No laboratory fees are required in the courses included in the curricu- 
lum of the Rural School Course. No fees are charged in courses where 


no material is furnished free by the school. 


Science: 


Students in the regular Normal Department preparing to 
teach in Wisconsin. 

Biology, Bacteriology, Geology, -Hygiene, Physics and 
Ph ysiolog yy san 22scccedenat aes tae etn eae eee ee 

Chemistry. 2327052 peees se eee 

Students in the College Course and students in the Normal 
Department not preparing to teach. 

Biology, Bacteriology, Geology, Hygiene, Physics and Phys- 


Manual Traning: 


Normal and College Course students not taking Manual 
Training or Applied Art Courses. 

Bench Work, Elementary Woodwork, Primary Handwork, 
Wood Turning, or Pattern Making: 222525 .aee ee 

Mechanical: Drawing Sate. ho ra ea eee ee 

Art Metal Work, Jewelry, Leather Work, Clay Work............ 

Cabinet Making, \o:.. 2 .peiissa sn. Sheet ae ae eee ee 

Material for individual Eeaicits 4 to be furnished by students. 


Domestic Science: 


Normal and College Course students not taking courses in 
Domestic Science and Domestic Art. 
For each Domestic Science Course of five hours a week 
where consumable supplhes are-used,, | 45;..200a-re eer 
For the same course for nimesweeks..../.c..1. nee oe ee mi 
For the same course for 2 hours a week per semester.............. 
For each Domestic Art Course of five hours a week where 
consumable supplies are wiseda oc. 7se..0. ce ere 
For the same. course for nine:weeks.........cisscc: eb ee eeee 
Material for individual projects to be furnished by students. 


Athletic Fees 


$2.00 
3.00 © 


4.00 
5.00 


$2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 


p2.00 
1.25 
1.00 


All of the Normal Schools collect from each student $2.00 a year. | 


This fee admits the student to all athletic games. 
Oratorical Peers: sce, Sich oe 5 eek vhs ep no 


LYNOD SINNGYL LIVHdSV 
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FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF JANU- 
ARY 28, 1916, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(As sent out to Presidents of Normal Schools by the Siate Department 


and later adopted by the Presidents of Normal Schools) 


It is the sense of this conference: 

1. That Section 450-d, providing for a one-year professional course, 
is understood to include the following list of subjects: (The numbers in 
the parentheses relate to sections of the Statutes of 1913.) 


Agriculture, Elements of............ (447) Orthogra pny -..cc ae ee ee eee (447) 
Arithmetic: As: i.e ee eee (447) Physical Bducation.s) oa (553—a) 
English Grammar and Com- Physiology and Hygiene........ (447-—a) 
DOSIGION 6 eases coe a eee (447) Practice Teaching (at least 
GeOOZPADN Vara ics . cant hens (447) TOR WAGES) ceaaemeen ee ee (450—d) 
History and Civil Government Prevention of Accidents........ (447-g) 
of U. S. and Wisconsin.......... (447) ROAGIN eink cacseneeota nde ee (447) 
Manual of the course of study School: Loa Wi secwenteanas cee ee (459—d) 
for the common schools....(450-d) Writiniete echo ee. eee (447) 
Moral and Humane _ Instruc- Cataloging and Use of School 
LOT chk) Weedon BR eae (553—a-L) bhibrariess sh eee (450-6) 
Obsetvatione-e. «eee ae (450—d) a 
Orthoepy 2 Me ate ee (447) 


2. That in the administration of the one-year professional course 
for high school graduates, provided in Section 450-d (Statutes of 1913) 
the following be similarly considered for those schools that have the sem- 
ester plan: 


First Semesier Second Semester 


Library Methodsi icc. 2 Drs: 


ASPICUITURG Cat runaden eee 5 hrs. 
Arithmetic and Methods....... 5 hrs. Sch. Mgt., Law and Pen- 
Geography ous aeke coe 5 Ars. Manship ie 5 sees 5. DES: 
Language Arts (including Civics and Rural Economics.... 5 hrs, 
Grammar, Composition, Or- History and Methods.............. 5 hrs. 
thoepy, Orthography, Liter- Domestic Science .................... 24 hrs. 
ature, Manual, and Read- Manual Training including 
IE RE ROA ar (at ye Petar Pe Co 5 hrs. Hlanswortenrs; Hees wage noe 24 hrs. 
Physical) Bducation 3...) 3 hrs. Practice Teaching. sen. aes 23 hrs. 
Physiology and Hygiene........ 23 hrs. 


That teachers be selected with reference to their ability to train effec- 
tively and inspire worthy teachers for country schools; the State Manual 
of the Course of Study be made basal in the work of this course, and that 
all subject matter be given its country orientation: that an experienced and 
capable woman be employed exclusively in this work wherever practicable 
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3. That the completion of the one-year professional course for the 

‘ high school graduates, already referred to and now being given in the 
normal schools of the state of Wisconsin, being a fair and substantial 
equivalent of the professional courses given in the County Training 
Schools to the high school graduates, should entitle the graduates of this 
course in the normal schools to a certificate which shall be the equivalent 
of the certificate now granted graduates of County Training Schools. 
4. That the one-year professional courses should be given credit to 
the extent of one year on the two-year special course for training country 
school teachers, provided by Chapter 610, Statutes of 1915, and that 
the following be considered a suggestive basis for the second year’s work: 


First Semester Second Semester 
Drawing, Hand work) 4.0) fake. 5 hrs. BVERTS HOG 2 CO Me Sea ela eek BEAL 5 hrs. 
Pe OAGAZ ORY :....: 4k tae eet cee ad 5 hrs. Rural Sociology ........... oar pia) ah ds 
Elementary Science................ 5 hrs. Arithmetic and Farm Bkpg.... 5 hrs. 
Composition and Grammar.... 5 hrs. Advanced Agriculture ............ 5 hrs. 
PALCPAGUTOS 09. ce Ratios maw AE 2 hrs. Observation and Practice......234 hrs. 
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CERTIFICATION LAW 


1913 Law Requiring One-Year Professional Course 


“Qualification for teachers’ certificates. Section 450d. 1. On and after 
July 1, 1915, no person who shall not have taught in a public school for at 
least one year, shall be granted a county or city teacher’s certificate to teach 
in the public schools of the state of Wisconsin, unless, in addition to passing 
an examination in all of the subjects required by law for a county or city 
teacher’s certificate, he shall have completed the course of study for the 
common schools of the state of Wisconsin, or one equivalent thereto, or the 
course of study provided for a graded system of public schools containing at 
least eight grades, or one equivalent thereto, and shall have had at least two 
additional years of instruction in training, one year of which, or its equivalent, 
shall have been devoted to professional studies preparatory to the work of 
teaching; provided, that graduates of four year high schools not maintaining 
training courses as provided in subsection 3, shall be required to have had, in 
addition to the regular work of the high school, only one additional year of 
training in the professional studies provided in subsection 2. 


What are the ‘“‘professional studies?”’ 


“2. The term ‘professional studies’ as used in this section, shall be interpreted 
to include a thorough review of the branches required by law to be taught 
in the common schools of the state of Wisconsin, the study of the manual of 
the course of study provided for the common schools observation work, at 
least ten weeks of practice teaching, school management, school law, and such 
other studies as may be required by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to qualify a person to teach in the common schools; or in lieu of the fore- 
going, 'a high school training course as provided in section 450-1 of the statutes. 


Where the professional work may be taken 


“3. The two years of additional instruction and training required in sub- 
section 1, may be obtained at a state Normal school, a county training school 
for teachers, or at a free high school having a course of study established for 
the purpose of training teachers, as provided in section 450-1 of the statutes; 
provided, that no course for the training of teachers shall be established in a 
free high school employing less than three teachers, including the principal, 
and unless the teacher employed to give instructions in professional work and 
to supervise observation work and practice teaching shall be a graduate of the 
advanced course from a Wisconsin State Normal School or its equivalent, and 
who shall, in addition, present evidence satisfactory to the state superintendent 
of having had at least two years successful experience as a teacher; and pro- 
vided further, that no school shall be continued on the list of schools offering 
course for the training of teachers unless the work done therein shall meet the 
approval of the state superintendent (1913, ch. 417).”’ 


The Certificate and Diploma gained at State Normal 
Statutes, 1913, Chapter 26 of Normal Schools and Academies 


‘Diplomas; certificates. Section 405. Second paragraph. The said board 
of regents may also on such conditions as they may determine, grant a certifi- 
cate, certifying that the holder has completed the course for teachers of 
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country schools in a normal school and is qualified to teach in a country school. 
SUCH CERTIFICATE SHALL HAVE THE SAME FORCE AND EFFECT 
IN ALL RESPECTS AS THE CERTIFICATE OF A COUNTY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, as defined in section 411-6, and any acts amendatory of the same.”’ 

“4. Be it further provided that in case the holder of a county teachers’ 
training school certificate shall have completed a four-year high school course, 
and shall have taught successfully for at least seven months, said certificate 
shall, when countersigned by the county or district superintendent, legally 
qualify the holder to teach, for a period of five years from the date when such 
certificate was granted, and shall also be a legal qualification to teach in any 
department of any state graded school, the principalship of a state graded 
school of the first class excepted. 

“5. Any school superintendent or officer authorized to grant certificate to 
teachers in Wisconsin schools is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to accept 
standings obtained by the completion of studies in any county training school 
in the state, when duly certified by the principal of said school, in lieu of 
actual examination by said superintendent or examiner at any time within 
three years from the date of the certificate of the completion of the course, by 
the person desiring to have such standings accepted.”’ 

(Note: This means that county training school certificates and, by implica- 
tion, normal country school training certificates, may be accepted as legal 
qualification to teach in counties other than the one in which the county or 
state normal school granting the certificate is located. This is the common 
practice now of county superintendents. However, no teacher should con- 
tract outside her own county without first gaining the approval of the county 
superintendent of the county in which she is expecting to teach.) 


Renewal of Second and Third Grade Certificates 
Chapter 27. The Common Schools 


“Qualifications for teachers’ certificates. Section 450-1, 3. 

Force; renewal. 3. <A third grade certificate may be renewed if the holder 
shall during the life of the certificate attend a professional school for teachers 
for a period of not less than six wéeks and shall receive in such school credits 
in at least two subjects required for a second grade certificate.’’ 

The second grade branches are physical geography, English composition, 
American literature, and cataloging and use of school libraries. 

“Section 450-2. Renewal. 3. <A second grade certificate may also be 
renewed without examination provided the holder thereof has taught success- 
fully for two years during the life of the certificate and has attended a pro- 
fessional school for teachers for at least six weeks and received credits in at 
least two subjects required for first grade certificate.”’ 

The first grade subjects according to 450-3 are in addition, English litera- 
ture, theory and art of teaching, algebra, physics, and English history. 

“Superintendent May Accent Normal School Standings. Section 452b. 
Any school superintendent or officer authorized to grant certificates to teachers 
in the common schools, is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to accept 
standings obtained by the completion of studies in any normal school of the 
state, when duly certified by the president of said normal school, in lieu of 
actual examination by said superintendent or examiner, at any time within 
three years after such standings were obtained and recorded in said normal 
school. The provisions of this section shall apply to certificates of the first, 
second, or third grades.”’ 

Plainly then the law intends that teachers shall be given full credit for their 
work at normal schools. However, no subject can be said to be completed at 
the normal unless it has been studied the regular term, or its equivalent in 
the nine weeks summer school. 
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GRADUATES OF DEPARTMENT 


1911 
Anderson, Helen.......... La Crosse Lauterbach, Laura...... La Crosse 
Crowley, Ellamae........ La Crosse Mulder, Anna.............. Midway 
Daulton}, Lithanees see. Melvina “Mulder, Mary ..-2 Midway 
Fobes, Margaret.......... New Lisbon Olsen, (Himmiae tse. La Crosse 
Epauge, 1 Cleiraie woe Whitehall Pralle,djauranctes.. La Crosse 
Jensen, Effie..............:. La Crosse . Rudden! Claracisaavrs La Crosse 
JOWELL VErnak eter seme New Lisbon ja LTavissisTace.: wate Midway 
La Fleur, Mae... 322 Midway 

1912 
Anderson, Annie..........Bangor Finn, Margaret........2.. La Crescent, Minn. 
Argall, Bessie... La Crosse Jones: Ean aie. eee Mindoro 
Brown, Hortense.......... Holmen Jorstad:|Dagnyse oar. La Crosse 
Cordell, Mildred.......... La Crosse 2 Kirkeeng, Alma.......... Rockland 
Davis; Amy Mt. De Soto Mickelson, Inga.......... Nelson 
Egelberg, George........ La Crosse Stylene wNinas came. ae Stoddard 
Bggen, Olga Holmen Thomas. Alwals ti... La Clair, Iowa 
Engebretson, Cora........ La Crosse 

1913 
Anderson, Alma.........: Ferryville Jensen, Geneva............ La Crosse 
Ashland: Tovas:aesasten La Crosse Johnson, Myrtle.........Onalaska 
Burns, Rose....... En ween Grand Meadow, Kirkeeng; Jules eine Rockland 

Minn. Pobreslo, Lucile.......... La Crosse 

Gra LIS RIN ite, searcsemern eee Osseo Starch; Kathrynie.e) Stoddard 
Combellick, Alice........ La Crosse Schaettle, MAT Ge. eae La Crosse 
Davenport, Jeanette De Soto Shorna, Emily NSE le tape .,.La Crosse 
Detienne, Marguerite Grantsburg Spangler, Lillian.......... Midway 
GilardisMelra: 4 oa. Genoa White, Helen.............. Stoddard 
Hiekel, “Glatave-se see Stoddard Winter, Lois................ La Crosse 
Huber, ‘Olgart ce... Alma Woolley, Edna .......... La Crosse 

1914 
Andreas, Louise..,........ La Crosse Martin, Ilvarine.........: Harpers Ferry, Ia. 
Baker, “ilsie. 23ers Dakota, Minn. Schroeder, Marie........ Chaseburg 
Colleran, Louise.......... Brownsville, Minn. McCredden, Rosai... Cataract 
Clawson, Rubie............ Chaseburg McReynolds, Myrtle La Crosse 
De Florin, Augusta....La Crosse Nielsen, Lillye 00.0.1... W arrens 
Fried, Millian :2. sc.a0: Fountain City Osborn; Plazel fe7...se: Augusta i 
Plarer, anal secession Brownsville, Minn. Schlabach, Mary........ La Crescent, Minn. 
Higgins; Hannah ie. Baldwin Struxness Olean see. Westby 
Eli poms, Uvlar yi... Baldwin Towsley, Ruby.........:.. La Crosse 
Horihans uth yee: La Crescent, Minn. Towsley, Ruth .......... La Crosse 
Jasperson, ROD Yy soa Viroqua Twite, Alvee: ease tae La Crosse 
Langve, Serena............ Soldiers Grove 

1915 
Atkinson Glas ue ee La Crescent, Minn. Kapanka, Bertha........ Chaseburg 
Burke, Margaret. aa La Grescent, Minn. Kium,, Bilstein cae Stoddard 
Gewe; Gladys. 2.0e..07 Dakota, Minn. Knutson, NI Weave: Gay Bese Stoddard 
Ekholm, FHeélen nen: Chaseburg: Martin, Niaomiv.....c. Harpers Ferry, Ia. 
Engstad, Edna............ Holmen McDonald, Dorothy..La Crosse 
Evans Kwaturytiese Sparta Moese Alice geen ees Waterville, Ia. 
Everson, Inga.............. Rockland Moe, Hattie. vu. e2.- Waterville, Ia. 
Hartman, Filste: 28). Hokah, Minn. oe) Moore) Bivie aoe Viroqua 


Hutzenbuehler. Alice..La Crescent, Minn. 


Jolivette, Belle............ La Crosse 


Morgadant, Minnie....Bangor 
Umberger, Lilla.......... La Crescent, Minn. — 


